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VIII.— A Science of Style 1 
By Professor EDWARD P. MORRIS 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

The subject of style, its meaning, its laws, its history and 
value, has always been of interest to those who are interested 
in language, whether as an instrument, for use, or as a com- 
plicated set of phenomena, to be observed and interpreted. 
In French literature it has been matter of frequent and acute 
discussion ; in English the long series of essays by De Quin- 
cey, Newman, Herbert Spencer, Stevenson, Walter Pater, 
Frederic Harrison, and Walter Raleigh testifies to the lasting 
attraction which the subject has had for English men of 
letters. But these essays are, with a single exception, dis- 
cussions of style by men who were themselves masters of a 
style, and their emphasis is upon style in practice, upon the 
harmonious shaping of an elaborated style to the expression 
of precise thought or high emotion ; they are concerned with 
style as an art or with style in art. The exception is Herbert 
Spencer. His essay on " The Philosophy of Style " is an 
attempt, quite in his own manner and in the manner of his 
period, to apply to the facts of language the principles and 
methods of the new natural science. The essay is therefore 
to be recognized as an early attempt to set up a science of 
style. But, in 1852, linguistics, upon which a science of style 
must be built, was not yet in existence, and Spencer, reveal- 
ing in a curious way his own habit of mind, based his philos- 
ophy (that is, science) of style upon the single principle of 
economy of effort, knowing neither the inadequacy of that 
explanation nor the greater influence of the other forces 
which contribute to the stylistic result. The effect of this 
essay, not altogether fortunate, may still occasionally be 
traced in popular writing about style. 

In classical philology, perhaps because it rests upon a 
knowledge of two remote languages, there has always been 
1 Presidential Address. 
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a tendency — an often criticized tendency — to emphasize 
the linguistic and scientific aspect ; it is from classical philol- 
ogy, not from the philology of modern languages, that most 
of our linguistic science has sprung. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that in the treatment of style in classical philology 
there should be more of detailed observation and a closer 
approximation to scientific method, and I propose now to 
summarize this work, with a view to reaching an estimate of 
its tendencies and its present status. 

I shall confine myself to the Latin side. It is at first sight 
strange, considering the undoubted superiority of Greek prose 
and the wide influence of Greek rhetoric, that the study of 
style on the Greek side should be less advanced than on the 
Latin. But the explanation is simple. The continued use 
of Latin in schools and universities and in the writings of 
scholars called out text-books of various grades on the art 
of writing Latin, and these in turn stimulated the scientific 
study of Latin style. Lacking this accidental stimulus, the 
study of Greek style, in spite of the richer material in 
Greek literature, has moved more slowly. The practical 
handbooks, however, lie outside of the scope of this paper. 

For the purpose of a brief summary the work upon Latin 
style may be conveniently grouped under four heads : studies 
in the figures of rhetoric ; studies of the style of writers who 
were influenced by rhetorical doctrine ; studies in vocabulary ; 
and studies in syntax and style. 

The figures of thought and speech which Greek rhetoric 
distinguished and named have come down to us with little 
change. Change in the direction of further differentiation 
was in fact almost impossible, and modern statements do 
little more than repeat and illustrate the definitions of Greek 
rhetoricians, as the early Latin grammars repeated the cat- 
egories of the Roman grammarians. Modern writers on this 
subject have remained unaffected by the general currents of 
philology, and a competent critic has remarked that there 
is more of historical method in Quintilian's treatment of the 
figures of speech than in Volkmann's elaborate work. Noth- 
ing worth mention has been done toward the investigation of 
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the primitive forms out of which the rhetorical devices were 
shaped. Such a figure as anaphora must have grown out of 
non-rhetorical repetitions of a word at the beginning of a 
clause, repetitions which were the result of unintentional 
reminiscence, or which served as connectives or for some 
of those purposes which we put together under the vague 
term emphasis. The first and necessary step toward a scien- 
tific treatment of the rhetorical figures will not be taken until 
they are traced back to their origins. And at present there 
is little evidence of progress in this direction. 

With the studies in the style of writers who were affected 
by the rhetorical tradition, in poetry, like the Aeneid, or in 
prose, the case is different. This new approach to ancient 
literature through the medium of ancient rhetoric has quick- 
ened our understanding of the dominance of tradition in all 
forms of art ; it has enlivened the interpretation of poetry 
and has put new meaning into the history of literature. No 
other field of classical philology during the last quarter of a 
century has been more fruitful. But here also there are 
limitations to be noted. The rhetorical interpretation of 
Vergil is, in substance, an attempt to discover how far Ver- 
gil's style was shaped by him into deliberate conformity to 
the doctrines of his teachers in rhetoric, as we may measure 
an oration of Cicero by the standards which he had himself 
laid down. To express it differently, the purpose is to select 
out of the total of Vergil's style those elements which came 
from the rhetorical tradition. This suggests at once the lim- 
itation ; such study is not precisely a study of style, neither 
of all the elements which went to make up a style, nor of the 
nature of style itself. Stimulating as it is, for its own pur- 
poses, it still leaves the fundamental questions of stylistic 
science unanswered. 

These two kinds of study have come from rhetoric ; two 
others come from lexicography and grammar. 

The study of words with reference to their meaning and 
use, their frequency of occurrence, their poetic or prosaic 
shading, their formal or colloquial or plebeian tone, has been 
pursued with such diligence that here one may almost say 
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with truth what is so often said erroneously, that the ground 
has been pretty much dug over. At any rate there is in this 
department of philology a very great amount of recorded 
observation, in commentaries, in manuals of stylistic and 
synonyms, in the Antibarbarns and, of course, in lexicons 
and the Thesaurus. It is well arranged and accessible ; it is 
ready for use in an important field of the study of style ; it 
lacks only the organizing touch of scientific purpose and 
method. 

With the material which comes from syntax the case is 
somewhat similar. The passage over from syntax to style 
is easy, is in fact inevitable. One cannot work long at syn- 
tactical problems, if he goes at all beyond the simplest ques- 
tions of grammatical rules, without finding himself insensibly 
crossing the faint line where the two areas are in contact. 
Is the question of the use of abstract nouns in the plural a 
matter of syntax ? Only by a stretching of the term. Is it 
stylistic ? Perhaps ; but not wholly. The study of the vari- 
ous expressions of purpose, by word or phrase or clause, 
begins in syntax, but ends in stylistic. The choice between 
hypotaxis and parataxis may be determined by an inherited 
syntactical association, but it may, at another time, be the 
result of a deliberate selection of the more decorative phrase. 
Such uncertainties as these account for the existence of books 
on Syntax and Style, of which, I believe, Draeger's pamphlet 
on Tacitus was the first. Like the studies in vocabulary, 
they contain a large amount of material available for stylistic 
work, but less available, because it is already systematized 
according to the principles of syntax and must first be dis- 
entangled from syntactical associations, before it can be re- 
arranged under the categories of style. 

It is from this side, however, that the most systematic 
presentation of a science of style has come, in the form of 
Schmalz's Stilistik in the second volume of Miiller's Hand- 
book. Of this I must speak in some detail ; its merits and its 
deficiencies are alike illuminating. 

The general attitude of the book is suggested, at the outset, 
by the fact that its author was the author also of the longer 
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Syntax which precedes it and that the two are included under 
one title, as parts of a complete Latin grammar. The expec- 
tation thus aroused is confirmed by the first half of the book, 
on peculiarities in the use of the parts of speech — the dis- 
tinction between nemo and nullus, between hand and non, and 
the like. In regard to the proper place for this kind of 
information in a grammar there has always been difference 
of judgment and practice ; Madvig puts it into a supple- 
mentary chapter, as if he did not quite know what to do with 
it ; but I cannot think that there is any gain in clearness from 
putting it under the heading of Stylistic. It is in fact gram- 
matical or semantic material, which would also be useful in a 
study of style. 

With the section on the order of words — a subject to 
which I am conscious that I am giving insufficient attention 
— the border line of syntax is crossed, and in the second half 
of the book the titles of chapters at least are truly stylistic ; 
periodic structure, purity of diction, simplicity, richness, va- 
riety are all properly terms of style. But about the method 
of treatment there still linger the prepossessions of syntax ; 
situs sibi under Reichtum, Scaevola Quintus under Order of 
Words are perhaps extreme examples, but almost everywhere 
the classification according to parts of speech or grammatical 
construction reveals the absence of that organizing theoretical 
conception of the subject which is the conspicuous merit of 
the Syntax. The claim which Schmalz makes in a modest 
note, that his is the first historical Stylistic of the Latin lan- 
guage, is perhaps justified ; it is historical, in the limited sense 
in which Draeger's Syntax is historical ; it is stylistic in that 
it gathers much stylistic material, much more than has been 
brought together elsewhere ; but it is not a satisfying state- 
ment of a science of style. 

Upon the whole mass of work on Latin style, which I have 
been trying to summarize, I will make two general comments. 

In the first place, the material of stylistic work has been 
taken chiefly from the greater writers, from the higher levels 
of literature. This is true without reservation of the stylistic 
work that starts from rhetoric ; it is true in large measure 
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also of the work which is an extension of syntax. It was the 
style of a rhetorician, like Tacitus, or of a master and model, 
like Cicero or Vergil, that first attracted attention and, indeed, 
that first led scholars to notice style at all. And in the com- 
mentaries upon such writers much of the accumulated obser- 
vation upon style is still to be found. 

But all this, while it is natural and proper as a contribution 
to literary analysis and appreciation, is scientifically mislead- 
ing. A science, occupied with processes and laws, must be 
largely indifferent to beauty. In all branches of philology 
the desire to explain the phenomena of language draws us 
back, even against the attraction of literature, to origins, to 
the earliest and simplest and most naive forms of speech, in 
order to find in them the key to the complexities of cultivated 
and artificial writing. So it has been in morphology, in syn- 
tax, and so even in the study of religion, of custom, of art. 
And so it must be in a science of style ; with mere illustra- 
tion of the rhetorical employment of anadiplosis, anaphora, 
epistrophe, epanadiplosis, and the many other figures which 
Greek acuteness distinguished and to which Greek ingenuity 
gave names now almost forgotten, we shall make no advance, 
and it is not too much to say of all this elaborate structure, 
as Ribbeck said of Hand's Tursellinus, that it must be pulled 
down so that not one stone shall be left upon another. We 
have begun with the finished product of style ; we shall now 
advance more surely by reversing the procedure and begin- 
ning again with simple speech and the natural forms out of 
which the finished product was shaped. 

In the second place, two different impulses, as I have said 
above, have contributed to the study of style, one impulse 
from rhetoric and the other from syntax. The effect of the 
twofold origin is apparent in the work ; it also is twofold, 
and between the two extremes, between the study of the 
figures of rhetoric and the parallelism of an adjective and a 
^'-clause, there is scarcely enough of similarity to justify 
their inclusion under a single name. In fact, they are not 
so included in handbooks of philology. Yet it needs no 
argument to prove that both, incongruous though they seem, 
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belong to stylistic. Here, then, is another measure of the 
progress of stylistic study toward the unity that a true sci- 
ence exhibits ; and it is, at first sight, a discouraging measure. 

Such a situation, however, is not abnormal ; it is rather the 
ordinary and typical history of a science that it should come 
into existence without deliberate purpose, out of some other 
study. In this way morphology and phonetics are outgrowths 
of etymology, and palaeography is an extension of text-criti- 
cism ; the body of knowledge emerges first, the unifying and 
systematizing come later. And the summary of work which 
I have given seems fairly to show that Stylistic has taken the 
first step and is now ready to be organized into a distinct sci- 
ence. It is not to be expected that the second step can be 
taken at once and a new science be put upon its feet, but it 
may not be unprofitable to speculate upon the direction in 
which that step will sometime be taken. 

A science is a body of organized knowledge, of knowledge 
so arranged as to disclose processes and forces working under 
law. A living and advancing science has both a goal and a 
plan for reaching that goal, both an aim and a method. The 
aim is formulated in a working hypothesis, that is, in some 
general conception of the result to be attained, a conception 
which is to be approved, disproved, changed, filled out, as 
further knowledge is gained. The method of study is deter- 
mined by the character of the material upon which the sci- 
ence works and by the nature of the working hypothesis. 
Neither aim nor method can be imported without change 
from another science ; the tendency toward such importation 
is strong and must be resisted ; the particular aim and method 
must be suited to the particular material. 

Many of the fundamental questions in regard to the nature 
of speech are to find their answer in a debatable land between 
psychology and philology, in the fuller understanding of a 
process which cannot be completely understood by either 
science alone without the help of the other. That is the 
process, so elusive as to be almost mysterious, which goes on 
in the mind just before utterance begins. It is only within 
recent years that it has engaged the attention of psycholo- 
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gists or that philologists have grasped its full importance. 
The best description of it is in the well-known chapters of 
Wundt, but I will call to your attention also a pamphlet by 
Pick, professor of neurology at Prag, entitled Die agramma- 
tischen SpracJistorungen, in which the subject is treated in 
great detail with special reference to the effect produced upon 
speech by certain kinds of injury or disease. 

The process has been called " the path from thought to 
speech," or, in a more descriptive phrase, "the life-history of 
a thought from its conception in the mind to its birth in utter- 
ance." In that swift and automatic process converges all 
that determines the forms of speech ; all divisions, all shap- 
ings, all stirring of memories and associations, all selection, 
all adornment take place here, in a brief instant of time. The 
difficulty of observing and describing it is very great and it is 
at present possible only to distinguish a few steps, which can- 
not be assumed to occur in a fixed order. Some description 
of it, however inadequate, must be attempted here, as a nec- 
essary preliminary to an understanding of style. 

A thought, a concept, to which we desire to give expression, 
first lies in the mind or flashes into consciousness as a whole, 
a unity. It is to be expressed in parts, in a succession of 
sounds, but it is at first whole and single and may be caught 
in that stage by introspection, as an unanalyzed and undiffer- 
entiated unit. The most familiar illustration of this is when 
we " forget what we wanted to say " ; the idea goes floating 
away, dissipating itself into thin air, while we vainly reach 
out to recapture it. The intensity of the effort to recover 
the thought, often quite out of proportion to the value of it, 
is a measure of the swiftness and intensity with which the 
normal, uninterrupted process moves from its inception to its 
close. At such a moment the concept which we are seeking 
to recall is felt to be single and whole, and scarcely less defi- 
nite than a forgotten name for which we search our memory. 
But it is only for an instant that the concept remains undif- 
ferentiated ; almost immediately certain aspects begin to dis- 
entangle themselves or the whole begins to divide itself into 
parts, which, to some minds at least, seem to be visualized as 
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masses. The sense of unity, however, is not lost; it is still 
present in consciousness and brings about at once a second 
step in the process, a perception of the relations that exist 
between the parts and make them parts of a whole. These 
are vaguely like relations of act and purpose or condition and 
conclusion, though less definite than these syntactical terms, 
and with them some general notion of sentence structure 
doubtless begins. A final step, by which the differentiation 
and the perception of details is carried on toward clearer defi- 
nition, stirs the association with words, and the point of utter- 
ance is reached. 

I am quite aware that a brief description, such as I have 
given in terms necessarily figurative, is hazy and hard to 
grasp. The process itself is hard to grasp and is as yet only 
partially understood, but in it, somewhere, and in the more 
precise understanding of it is to be found, somehow, the in- 
terpretation of the phenomena which accompany the group- 
ings of words, the phenomena of syntax and of style. 

The attention of students of this process has hitherto been 
directed chiefly to those elements which are most closely con- 
nected with the thought to be expressed and which determine 
syntactical form. But the intellectual is not the only element 
in speech ; emotion and the sense of beauty also play their 
part, perhaps their larger part, and in fixing attention upon 
the intellectual aspects of language, psychologists have been 
following again the course which was once followed by syn- 
tacticists toward the goal of logical syntax. But the insuf- 
ficiency of that method is now plain, as is the cause of its 
inadequacy. Word and rhythm, we know, go together. The 
carpet-beater beats out a tune ; the carpenter taps his chisel 
in rhythms ; and, as we shake our furnaces, we count the mo- 
tions off into twos and fours and feel a vague dissatisfaction 
if we end on an odd number. Into any series of acts the 
doer instinctively puts something of grace or what to him 
stands for grace, something of harmony and symmetry. And 
most of all in those actions which are accompanied by a 
livelier fancy or by a strong emotion. To the stir of feeling 
the whole nervous and muscular organism responds. Now 
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of all our activities speech is most likely to be touched with 
emotion. Unemotional, logical statement is not the norm of 
language ; it is rather a highly sophisticated form, arrived at 
by stripping off most of the normal. In ordinary speech all 
sorts of play-impulses and decorative instincts are at work, 
making the varied word-patterns which a more conscious art 
has used to build up literary style. 

We have therefore to ask at what points the play-impulse 
has entered into the " life history of a thought," and in 
what ways the decorative instinct has caused the process 
to swerve from the straight line of logical analysis. In the 
answer to these questions, if we could make a complete an- 
swer, would be found the working hypothesis of a science of 
style. And even in the incomplete answer, which is all that 
we can now make, we may find the suggestion and outline of 
the purpose of a study of style : we study style, as the mate- 
rial of a science, in order to understand those operations of 
the mind before speech from which style results, and in turn 
we study those operations in order to understand more fully 
the phenomena of style. 

The influence of the impulse toward beauty in expression 
begins with the first step on the path from thought to speech, 
with the separation of the whole concept into its parts. This 
is particularly true in the thinking of those who visualize 
their thought ; to such minds the parts seem like areas or 
masses and at once suggest proportion and symmetry, in 
easy ratios like 1 : 1, 1 : 2, 2 : 1. This is the working of the 
ordinary rhythmical instinct. And the instinctive acceptance 
of the ratio predetermines to some degree the form which 
the future sentence is to take and the relative weight — not 
necessarily length — of the clauses or phrases that are to be 
used. This is a beginning of stylistic form, a first swerving 
under the decorative impulse ; for of themselves, in purely 
logical thinking, the parts would bear to each other no simple 
or easily perceived ratios. This is like the accommodation 
of the pauses for breath, which mark the end of a clause or 
phrase and would of themselves occur at regular intervals, to 
the irregular intervals which the sense demands, or like the 
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accommodation of syllables of varying lengths to the longs 
and shorts of dactylic verse. 

The ultimate effect of this first decorative swerve is, of 
course, to produce the material for the members of a period, 
the tconnara and Ko)\a of Greek rhetoricians, of which Nor- 
den gives admirable illustration in his commentary on the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid. But this is, again, the finished 
product of stylistic tradition ; the simpler ratios would be 
found in simpler styles. 

The second step in the life history of a thought, that is, 
the conscious recognition of the relation which the parts of 
the whole germ-concept bear to each other and the partial 
identification of these relations with the logical categories of 
time and place and cause and condition, would seem to offer 
slight opportunity for the play of the decorative impulse. 
But we must go a little below the surface. The number of 
relations to which syntax, still in chains to logic, has given 
technical names is small, a dozen or so ; the number of pos- 
sible relations between the portions of a thought is very 
great. The thought is therefore constantly pressed into one 
or another form not strictly appropriate ; the conjunctions 
which express the relation are constantly stretched ; and in 
the process of adjustment a large possibility of variation is 
opened, of which the decorative impulse takes advantage. 
And, further, the most explicit relations may be expressed in 
more than one way ; A may be stated as the cause of B, or 
B as the effect of A ; purpose and result, condition and con- 
clusion, even succession in time, may be accurately expressed 
in more than one form. Here is free room for the selective 
play of the instinct for beauty. 

With the third step in the process, the stage in which the 
thought is sufficiently detailed and defined to stir the associ- 
ations with words, we are on ground more familiar and the 
process is easier to follow. Here again, though it might 
seem that the desire for precise expression of the content 
of thought would be controlling, there is the same struggle 
and compromise between divergent impulses which has been 
noticed in the earlier stages ; the intellectual, the aesthetic, 
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and the emotional combine in the resultant, and at this stage, 
just before utterance begins, the struggle is especially acute 
and complicated. Here takes place that choice among the 
various words which association calls up, that adjustment of 
word to word, that apportionment of the total thought among 
the different words, that arrangement of euphonic groups, 
that shaping of word patterns, which all together give to 
language, as a mere object of study, its unending interest. 
In ordinary quick speech the complexity is not felt, but when 
speech becomes deliberate, we can watch the mind going 
ahead, clearing the way, as it were, setting the key of the 
word-song, beating the rhythm, and, perhaps most distinctly 
of all, inhibiting whatever is felt to be out of harmony with 
the general tbne. So, in an extreme instance, a speaker 
familiar with two languages does not, when he wishes to 
speak French, seek after French words ; he seems rather, by 
a single decision, to inhibit English words, so that they are 
not called into consciousness at all. And I am told that a 
facile writer of verse sets his nervous organism to the desired 
measure, and hears in the inner ear only the words which 
will suit his rhythm. In somewhat the same way the choice 
of words seems to be rather a sustained inhibition or a series 
of rejections, than an active selection. This is the influence 
of the consciousness of the whole, the whole thought, the 
whole tone, upon the parts and details. The decorative im- 
pulse works more actively, not by selection only, but also by 
the application of decorative carving and painting in the form 
of patterns of words and adjectives of color and emotional 
suggestion. 

This, then, is the direction in which we may most hope- 
fully look for a working hypothesis of a science of style, in 
the distinguishable steps of the process in which the stylistic 
impulse does its work. How is this outline to be filled in, 
altered, made practically directive, and how is the stylistic 
material to be sought, and how to be treated when it has 
been gathered ? In other words, what can be said about the 
method of a science of style ? 

I pass over entirely the possible use of the method of 
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introspection. It is direct, and, in spite of its difficulty, it 
is sure to give good results, but it belongs to the psycholo- 
gist; the philologist must deal with the linguistic evidence. 

The first step is the collection of material. Or, rather, it 
is the distinguishing stylistic material from lexicographical 
or syntactical. For the choice of nemo rather than nnllus, 
of haud in preference to non, may have been purely seman- 
tic ; the writer may have chosen the word which seemed at 
the moment to give most precise expression to his thought. 
In that case the passage does not afford stylistic material 
at all. In fact, many of the instances used to illustrate 
peculiarities in the order of words are semantic ; brevity or 
fulness of expression, beyond the ordinary, is not necessarily 
due to stylistic motive. Tabulations of usage will give only 
laws of usage, not always laws of style, which is something 
beyond usage. 

To gather material which will show the working of the 
stylistic motive we may use a method not unlike that of good 
translation. Since a sentence expresses through a form of 
words a thought which was originally one, it is possible to go 
back through the form of words to the germ-concept. This 
is what the translator does, not rendering the words or the 
structure of the sentence or even the order, but going below 
all these, below the surface of the writer's mind, to get his 
germ of thought, with all its shadings and convolutions, and 
then returning to the surface with the thought in English 
words and idiom. This is the process which a hearer's mind 
goes through; his interest in the words is slight; he is fol- 
lowing the thought under the words and can often recall the 
thought when the words have been -forgotten. In the same 
way a rapid reader reads by phrases and sentences and some- 
times by whole paragraphs, identifying his thought with the 
writer's, and needing only a glance here and there to keep 
him in the path. 

Some such method as this, which consists in penetrating 
through a writer's words to the essential idea from which his 
sentence was expanded, and then reversing the process and 
following the life history of his thought from the germ to the 
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form of expression, affords a hope of distinguishing the se- 
mantic and syntactical elements from the stylistic. One asks 
and answers the question, " What did he mean by this ? " and 
then the further question, " How did he come to say it in this 
particular way ? " The answer to the first question gives us 
the bare bones ; it reduces Livy's narrative to a succession of 
events, or a letter of Pliny to some simple statements and 
some cheerful maxims ; there are parts of the Agricola which 
can thus be boiled down until we have as a residuum the 
notes that Tacitus had before him, to guide him in his writing : 
sexto anno filium amisit, praemissa classis, mons Graupius. 
And as we ask the second question, " What led him to ex- 
press that thought in this particular form ? " we can see how 
Tacitus prepared the way for the blunt filium amisit by 
domestico vulnere ictus and thus secured his two members. 1 
In Livy the simple narrative is often forced into a periodic 
structure which is purely stylistic and is not infrequently 
unsuited to the succession of events. And Pliny, for all his 
good taste, may be caught in the stylist's peculiar fault of 
painting on his adornments with a stencil. 

These are illustrations, taken at random. In more general 
terms, the separation of a writer's thought from his words and 
the close and detailed study of the motives which have deter- 
mined the particular forms of expression will afford a means 
of discriminating between the intellectual and the emotional, 
between the expressive elements of his art and the decorative. 
And it will be possible in this way to arrive at the phenomena 
of style, disentangled from the facts of syntax and semantics 
and from semantic and syntactical prepossessions. 

The first result of the treatment of a bit of Latin by this 
method will be an increase in the bewilderment which all 
philologists must feel in attempting to study Latin style — 
the bewilderment of finding too much. For the study of a 
chapter of Livy — not an extreme illustration — reveals at 

1 Tac. Agr. 29. The second sentence of this chapter is a peculiarly interest- 
ing one for analysis. The germ of it was a word which is not expressed at all, 
but was expanded into the contrasted phrases, neque . . . ambitiose, neque per 
lamenla rursus. 
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once a very great amount of stylistic material and of a con- 
fusing variety. Scarcely a phrase is quite simple ; almost 
everywhere the effect of the impulse toward style is visible, 
and the material will be found to extend over the whole field, 
from massing of phrases to coloring of vocabulary. To handle 
such material and to bring a science of style down to the 
sobriety of inductive reasoning requires, of course, that, pa- 
tient accumulation of facts and that patient search for laws 
with which we are familiar in all branches of linguistic science. 
This is the practical end, so to speak, from which we work 
back to theory. Its fatigues and its rewards are already 
known to us, and I will add only a remark or two upon 
its use in a science of style. 

In the first place, I will repeat in a positive form what I 
have already said negatively, that some of the most instruc- 
tive stylistic material is to be found, not in the more rhetorical 
writers, but in the simple styles. The phrases of ritual are 
full of natural and half -conscious adornment ; quodfelix,faus- 
tutn, fortunatutn sit is half-inevitable, half -intentional. Like 
material is to be found in the sepulchral inscriptions. In 
Cato the directness of the expression and the simplicity of 
the thought do not altogether exclude a kind of peasant's 
sense of form ; et virum bonum quoni laudabant, ita latida- 
bant, bonum agricolam bonumque colonum ; or quarto quinto 
quoque die hoc sic fades ; this is not quite unadorned sim- 
plicity. And in writers whose style has been somewhat 
shaped into stylistic form there will often survive a large 
amount of unstudied ornament. It must be acknowledged 
that Plautus is not the photographic reproducer of actual 
dialogue that we once supposed him to be, but much of the 
manner of actual dialogue is certainly in his style, to repay 
study. Even in Caesar and in Cicero's Letters, after due 
allowance has been made for the deliberate plainness of the 
one writer and the careless ease of the other, there may be 
found evidence of the simple style of an educated man. 

In the second place, it has been a mistake, I am sure, to 
attempt to treat the whole style of an author at once, as a 
single problem. The subject will be better worked out in 
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smaller and therefore more definite problems. Leo, who has 
shown the way in many fields, has in this field also left some 
models of careful study of restricted subjects in the style of 
Plautus. And many more remain to be treated with like 
thoroughness ; the effect of repetition, either of phrases or 
of single words within a phrase, the connection of speech 
with speech in dialogue, the expression of one concept by a 
pair of words, the many forms of over-expression in cantica. 
In Livy, whose style affords inviting material, there are sev- 
eral kinds of parallelism — participle, ablative absolute, and 
ct(M-c\a.use ; genitive and adjective — which have been ex- 
plained and distinguished by semantic standards, but which 
are, in many cases certainly, better explained as stylistic phe- 
nomena. 

This suggests a third, and final, remark, that something 
may perhaps be done toward a more definite marking off of 
different styles. To distinguish poetic usage from prose 
usage is only a first step. There is a distinct erotic vocabu- 
lary and style ; the vocabulary of invective is scarcely less 
distinct. When Pliny, anxious about his wife's health, uses 
corpusculum instead of the usual corpus, or when Catullus 
writes flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli, the diminutive forms 
suggest a little subdivision of style, which might perhaps be 
marked off with some precision. 

It will not be thought, I hope, that these suggestions are 
offered as a complete outline of a science of style ; they are 
offered rather as a contribution toward a statement of the 
principles and methods of such a science. 



